he tried to organize his thoughts, but it was as if his brain
had used up every drop of energy and his heart ever}7 emotion
during the opera. He was empty, burned out, finished. He
stopped abruptly.

"I am going to cancel all my performances, Margot,"
he said. "I am going to cancel my contracts. I don't want
to conduct ever again, I've had enough."

"Yes, Ponpon, you are right. To-morrow we'll see to it.
Now you need a hot shower/'

"Never again, never again, do you hear me? Never again
am I going through this hell, I won't conduct any more>
Margot, I can't stand it any longer------"

"Certainly, Ponpon. Whatever you say, Ponpon. We'll
talk it over to-morrow. Now 1*11 take you home and tuck
you in and make an omelette for you, a very light omelette,
with Maraschino------**

Their voices trailed off and the door closed behind them.
The Met. gradually went to sleep, the heavy steel curtain
came down like a parting wall between the stage and the
auditorium. There were now only stragglers left in the house,
which slowly emptied its tiers. The Boys had cheered and
cheered; they were extremely happy with the outcome of
the evening and they had done their honest best to make
it a success. Fortified with a bottle of gin which they had
acquired during the big intermission, they marched off, out
on to Broadway and around the corner to the stage door
to wait for Bob Marsh. In the gallery an enthusiastic Italian
grocer had started a fight with two sceptical students from
Columbia University. An old lady had lost her handbag and
returned in a flurry to search for it. The ushers carried back
the unsold programmes to the office and the old woman in
the ladies' toilet-room counted up her harvest of tips in the
little bowl.
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